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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Graham Greene: Novelist of Good and Evil 


By CuarEs A. Brapy, Professor of English, 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 


I. Lire 

The outer incidents of Graham Greene’s 
life are unexciting enough. He was born 
October 2, 1906, in Berkhampstead, 
Hertfordshire, where his father was 
headmaster of the Berkhampstead school, 
which Greene later attended before ma- 
triculating at Balliol College, Oxford. 
Like those of so many great English 
novelists, his family antecedents were 
upper middle-class. Sir W. Graham 
Greene, K.C., the uncle whose name he 
bears, for instance, was Permanent Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty during the greater 
part of the last war; a cousin was Dean 
of Lincoln; one brother is a well known 
foreign correspondent, another a noted 
surgeon and mountain climber. While 
at Oxford he edited the Oxford Outlook, 
had his verse printed in Oxford Poetry, 
and published a book of poetry, Babbling 
April, a title which seems very Rupert 
Brookish in view of what Greene’s work 
is later to become. After graduation he 
became sub-editor on the Nottingham 
Journal, once edited by Sir James Barrie; 
he threw up this assignment in 1926 for a 
sub-editorship on the London Times, 
where he remained until 1930. More 
important, perhaps, for his novelistic 
career has been the connection with the 
Spectator, which retained him intermit- 
tently as roving correspondent in Scan- 
dinavia, Central Europe, and, much later, 
in Mexico; even more significant, in the 
light of his emergent novelistic technique, 


is his service as film critic for the Spec- 
tator between 1935 and 1939. His news- 
paper career has been punctuated by 
Wanderjahre in America, Africa, and the 
Near East, an adult resumption of his 
school-days passion for barrel-organing 
through England disguised as a tramp; 
this wander-lust of Greene’s is one of his 
recognizable affinities with a certain fa- 
mous distant cousin of his, that bonny 
prince of romancers, who also had his 
sombre, introspective side, Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Greene is a convert to Roman 
Catholicism. In 1927 he married Vivien 
Dayrell-Browning; they have a son and 
daughter. Since Britain went to war, he 
has been engaged in war work with but 
scant time for literary production. This 
troubled period has witnessed, however, 
the publication of one of Greene’s fine 
psychological thrillers, The Ministry of 
Fear, and his reception of the coveted 
Hawthornden Prize for The Power and 
the Glory, known in this country as The 
Labyrinthine Ways. 

The deceptively tranquil source of 
Greene’s exterior life masks curves and 
bends as tortuous as those of Oxford’s 
Isis. One must be wary of amateur psy- 
choanalysis, of course, but, at a venture, 
it does not seem over daring to suggest, 
at least on the face of his novels’ textual 
evidence, that these three circumstances 
have been of supreme psychological sig- 
nificance in Greene’s existence: his child- 
hood in the traditional English nursery 
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atmosphere; his critical experience with 
the techniques of the cinema; his conver- 
sion. The night-lights, toy blocks, and 
Christmas books of the sort of nursery 
Barrie immortalized in the first act of 
Peter Pan, and that, to take two other 
widely separated modern instances, also 
dance in pantomime array through cer- 
tain harlequin pages of G.K.C. and Eve- 
lyn Waugh, are the matrix source of 
much of Greene’s most striking meta- 
physical imagery. Archetypical images 
of good and evil, of innocence and sin, 
as primary as the wooden animals of a 
child’s Noah’s Ark, carry the reader back 
to his childhood, and to the nursery 
classics of Beatrix Potter and E. Nesbit’s 
macabre Uglie-Wuglies with their crum- 
pled paper faces. There is an enchanting 
autobiographical suggestion in an early 
article he wrote on Beatrix Potter for Sir 
John Squire’s London Mercury of the 
young Greene’s awe before Mr. Tod’s 
noisome foxy den, and also of his char- 
acteristic distaste for the Dickensian sen- 
timental in Miss Potter’s Tailor of Glou- 
cester, a distaste that reflects itself later 
on in sundry fictional acridities of his 
own, which make him difficult for readers 
accustomed to the less intense Victorian 
pattern, but which do not debar him from 
a pervasive sense of pity almost unparallel 
in English letters since Thackeray’s day. 
For Greene is not anti-sentiment per se; 
as he remarked once with great percip- 
ience, in another context: “. . . we don’t 
recognize sentimentality until it has dated 
a little.” 

His years as movie critic indicate 
Greene’s deep preoccupation with the 
brilliant cinematic devices one has come 
to associate with the directorial genius 
of Alfred Hitchcock; this interest has 
now become a symbiotic process with the 


popular success scored by the Alan Ladd- 


Veronica Lake motion picture version of 
A Gun for Sale and the projected screen- 
ing of The Ministry of Fear. The screen 
has colored his habit of metaphor: Dakar, 
on his African journey, seems to him an 
invention of “the Rene Clair of Le Mil- 
lion”; natives, bowed under their ham- 
mocks of green palm nuts, remind him 
of “grasshoppers in a Silly Symphony.” 
But Greene’s great achievement in these 
cinematic terms is to have refined and 
spiritualized Hitchcock’s camera techni- 
ques, to have assimilated them to his own 
characteristic unit of metaphysical image 
in soliliquy, to have naturalized them, as 
it were, within the novel, as Hitchcock, 
in his turn, had availed himself freely of 
the melodramatic originalities of John 
Buchan. 

The culminating psychological event 
of Greene’s career, naturally, has been 
his conversion to Roman Catholicism. 
It is not the province of a critical study 
to plumb the abysses of a man’s spiritual 
concerns, but the consequences for 
Greene’s novels are sufficiently obvious, 
and his typical preoccupations so Augus- 
tinian as to suggest that his own spiritual 
crisis was not unlike the one recorded 
in Augustine’s Confessions, with their all 
too human prayer: “Give me chastity, 
but not yet.” The combined efforts of 
Baring, Belloc, Monsignor Knox, and 
Father O’Connor have failed to unravel 
—God save the mark! I almost said 
“rationalize”’—the riddling skein of that 
most private matter, Gilbert Chester- 
ton’s conversion. One hesitates to pry, 
but nonetheless Greene has given us tan- 
talizing glimpses of a state of mind in a 
very revelatory book of African travel, 
Journey Without Maps, wherein he 
makes such uncompromising statements 
as: “I am a Catholic with an intellectual 
if not an emotional belief in Catholic 
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dogma; I find that intellectually I can 
accept the fact that to miss a Mass on 
Sunday is to be guilty of mortal sin.” 
And again: “I had not been converted 
to a religious faith, I had been convinced 
by specific arguments in the probability of 
its creed.” 

Chesterton, a master of another kind 
of detective melodrama, was received 
into the Church under the corrugated 
iron roof of a shed that served as tem- 
porary chapel, and when it came time for 
him to make the usual responses from 
the customary penny catechism, he fished 
instead out of a capacious pocket, as was 
almost too miraculously symbolic for the 
creator of that Red Fairy Book, The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown, a detective penny 
dreadful. Greene made his profession of 
faith in a cathedral, “a dark place full of 
inferior statues. I was baptized one 
foggy afternoon about four o'clock. I 
couldn’t think of any names I particu- 
larly wanted, so I kept my old name. I 
was alone with the fat priest; it was very 
quickly and formally done, while some- 
one at a children’s service muttered in 
another chapel. Then we shook hands 
and I went off to a salmon tea... Be- 
fore that I had made a general confes- 
sion to another priest: it was like a life 
photographed as it came to mind, without 
any order, full of gaps, giving at best a 
general impression. I couldn’t help 
feeling all the way to the newspaper 
office, past the Post Office, the Moroccan 
café, the ancient whore, that I had got 
somewhere new by way of memories I 
hadn’t known I possessed. I had taken 
up the thread of life from very far back, 
from so far back as innocence.” Many 
a Catholic reader of today, not familiar 
with this dead level of utterance like a 
prose paraphrase of Eliot’s Wasteland, 
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is affronted by Greene’s confessional can- 
dor, which seems almost anti-clericalism 


to him. Chesterton’s toy-theater soul 
transforms his shed into a cathedral; 
Greene, on the other hand, without a 
shilling shocker in his Oxonian pocket, 
but his mind a flickering cinema montage 
of more naturalistic melodrama, reduces a 
cathedral to something much drabber 
than a shed through the devitalized meta- 
physical imagery of a Twentieth Century 
Donne. But, significantly enough, Ches- 
terton’s lusty chock-a-block Thomism 
and Greene’s dark Augustianism con- 
verge in their mutual genuflection before 
the shrine of innocence. In very different 
ways it is the leit-motiv of both men’s 
works. Arthur Rowe, the friendless mur- 
derer of The Ministry of Fear, stumbles 
on the cheerless warmth of a charity 
bazaar in blitzed and ravaged London. 
“There was something about a féte which 
drew Arthur Rowe irresistibly . . . called 
him like innocence.” The rueful auto- 
biographer of Journey Without Maps re- 
marks: “There is not so much virginity 
in the world that one can afford not to 
love it when one finds it.” For after 
childhood innocence shines only fitfully 
“against the dark magnificence of things.” 
Greene’s motto might well be Raissa 
Maritain’s sad cry of abnegation: 

Le monde est tout entier posé dans le mal. 


L’innocence de l’enfant dure peu d’années 
Et le bonheur de la jeunesse moins encore. 


The world is wholl~ set in evil. 

The innocence of childhood lasts but a few 

years 

And the happiness of youth an even shorter 

time. 

If a novelist can experience the theo- 
logical aridities of the mystic’s “dark 
night of the soul,” this is Greene’s lot; 
it is this parched tawniness of his own 
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personal desert that repels the bien-pen- 
sant reader who is humanly apprehensive 
of the reek of evil, forgetting Jacques 
Maritain’s great dictum: 
The essential point is not to know whether a 
novelist may or may not portray a given 
aspect of evil. The essential point is to know 
at what altitude he is when he makes this 
portrayal and whether his art and his soul 
are pure enough and strong enough to make 
it without conniving with it. 


II. Worxs 


Two cautions are necessary at the out- 
set of any general consideration of 
Greene’s literary achievement. The first 
has already been touched upon: Greene 
is preoccupied with the theological abso- 
lutes of good and evil to a degree un- 
known before him, even considering Con- 
rad, in English literature, but familiar 
enough to readers of Bloy, Mauriac, and 
Dostoievski. In a critical essay he con- 
tributed to Bonamy Dobree’s From Anne 
to Victoria, he points out that Fielding’s 
books “do represent a moral struggle, but 
they completely lack the sense of super- 
natural evil or supernatural good.” A 
character in Brighton Rock cries out that 
she knows something much more im- 
portant than the difference between right 
and wrong, and that is the difference be- 
tween good and evil. One critic has said 
of Greene’s melodramas: “. . . it is at the 
problems of good and evil that he 
empties his melodramatic carbine . . . 
His trappings are the puppet-show of cir- 
cumstance; his theme the soul of man. 
The problem of good and evil . . . is his 
all besetting obsession, his King Charles’ 
head; it never leaves him for an instant.” 
And, as has already been intimated, it is 
the very intensity of this preoccupation 
that makes him a stumbling block to so 
many Catholic, especially American 
Catholic, readers. 


For Greene’s tortured Augustinian 
Catholicism in our crumbling neo-pagan 
world tastes a little harsh to a Catholic 
palate that gags somewhat even at the 


healthy naturalism of the Thirteenth 
Century Chaucerian synthesis. More- 
over, the grim political and social nihil- 
isms, familiar for so many weary decades 
to the older world of Continental Europe, 
have just now begun to imprint them- 
selves upon English and American polli- 
tical consciousness, to say nothing of 
literary sensibility, and Greene, in his ca- 
pacity of prophetic novelist, suffers the 
ordinary fate of prophets—viz., misun- 
derstanding. Besides, the sense of con- 
trast in his pages is more violent than in 
a comparable Russian or French political 
novel, because of the very orderliness of the 
British political tradition against which 
they stand out in vivid relief. One gets 
an uncomfortable seismic nausea from 
the earthquake chasm that yawns be- 
neath the decorous Victorian croquet 
lawn, precisely because it is so decorous; 
from the volcano smouldering under the 
Bloomsbury charity bazaar, and all this in 
spite of the fact that we know, with the 
upper layer of our consciousness, with 
the eyes that look upon the anesthetic 


horror of newsreel and rotogravure, that — 


London went up in flames before the 
condor flight of the Luftwaffe, and that 
America’s continental shores have been 
within bombing range for some time now. 
Our minds realize this; our imaginations 
have just not caught up. It was easier, 
even, for Buchan and Conrad way back 
in the 1900’s with their books that sired 
the tradition jointly, The Power House 
and The Secret Agent. Buchan was pure 
romancer, and there was always that 
convenient figment, the “Slav soul,” to 
explain away the Polish-born Conrad. 
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But Greene’s brooding upon an Aes- 
chylean ethic of circumstance confuses 
the issue for the general reader; for the 
Catholic reader, in particular, his fond- 
ness for such characteristically unexpect- 
ed juxtapositions as this one, of the long 
road our drama has travelled, from “a 
Roman Catholic Church during the Holy 
Week services” to “the drunken ladies of 
Noel Coward’s Private Lives,” provides 
an additional obstacle in the form of sus- 
picion of calculated irreverence. Then 
add to this Greene’s very modern habit 
of frankness, and Philip Leon’s pertinent 
observation that “the utterance which 
shall be completely aseptic in suggestion 
has not yet been, and never can be dis- 
covered: even the Ten Commandments 
in forbidding adultery put the thought of 
adultery into people’s heads.” In justice 
to the much maligned Philistine let it be 
noted, too, that Greene’s absorption in 
abnormal psychology has led him, like 
Aldous Huxley, into what Anne Free- 
mantle described in the Commonweal as 
the dead dog complex—literally, in both 
their cases. Greene confesses in Journey 
Without Maps: “The first thing I can 
remember at all was a dead dog at the 
bottom of my pram.” But this aspect 
of him, like the deliberate and savage 
obscenity of Swift, is rather a matter of 
taste and temperamental health than of 
fundamental morality. 

A second source of confusion in his 
regard is his choice of the roman policier 
and especially that sub-division of it, the 
tale of espionage, as the form of his 
principal novels, with the important ex- 
ception of The Labyrinthine Ways. This 
has both raised the hackles of certain 
thriller addicts who read for narcotic 
effect, and kept him from sundry other 
serious readers (not that the inveterate 


detective story aficionado isn’t serious 


almost in Matthew Arnold’s sense of the 
word) who, because of an unfortunate 
contemporary literary snobbism, neglect 
the current penny dreadful as incorrigibly 
frivolous. This latter boycott is a pity, 
since much of the fictional vigor of our 
times is going into this very form in its 
more conventional guises even aside from 
Greene’s amazing virtuosities in what he 
misleadingly styles, after the fashion of 
Hugh Walpole and the Stevenson of the 
New Arabian Nights, his Entertainments. 
Such an eminent contemporary critic as 
Edmund Wilson, who, however, does not 
relish the type, still does not suffer from 
this illusion; he calls the detective novel 
“the poem of the tabloid murder.” Nor 
did G. K. Chesterton, who very em- 
phatically fancied the “bloods”; he had 
this to say once about the genre: “Litera- 
ture, now, especially, and always in some 
degree, must be a sort of poetical police- 
news.” 

And more than ever today now that 
anarchy has become systematized as a 
state system on an international scale, 
and Holmes’ old adversary, Professor 
Moriarity, has trampled across Europe 
in the field uniform of a paranoiac Ger- 
man Chancellor. As a result of this 
catastrophic evolution of organized mur- 
der as a weapon in the ancient chess-game 
of diplomatic intrigue, in and out of war, 
Greene’s detective novel has become the 
representative political novel of our time, 
more valid even than Koestler’s brilliant 
ambiguities and Kafka’s surrealist fan- 
tasies, and outmoding the Parliamentary 
solidities of Trollope and the Front Bench 
lampoons of Belloc in favor of Conrad’s 
and Dostoievski’s pattern of Machiavel- 
lian diablerie. Louise Bogan finely de- 
scribes our day as the “Time of the As- 
sassins” in literature and life, our day 
wherein the hashish eating followers of 
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Hassan, the old man of the Mountain, 
have crept with their murderous nooses 
and bowstrings out of the back streets of 
the world’s great cities and into the seats 
of the mighty. Greene has them all 
down in his pages, together with their 
sinister leader, the Prince of this World; 
but so have, for that matter, those other 
master allegorists of the espionage ro- 
mance, Eric Ambler and the Coles. 
Where Greene exhibits his true distinc- 
tion as supreme master of the genre is 
through his introduction of another Old 
Man of the Mountain, in brooding back- 
ground presence on almost every page, 
Blake’s and Michelangelo’s Old Man of 
Sinai Mount, horned in majesty and 
hurling grand meledictions at evil: stern 
prophet Moses face to face with the 
Canaanite murderer, Hassan. 


The early novels seemed rather more 
impressive in their promise than in their 
fulfillment; one has a vaguely dissatis- 
fied sense that here was still another of 
the literary generation’s “sad young men” 
wrestling with certain imperfectly realized 
Conradian themes, although it is possible 
now, in retrospect, to catch the essential 
Greene struggling through at intervals: 
in the political calculus of The Name of 
Action, Rumour at Nightfall, and Stam- 
boul Train; in Chant’s melancholy con- 
sciousness, in The Name of Action, that 
he was always missing “his genuine de- 
sire,” and attaining everything only “in a 
distant relationship to it”; in Chant’s im- 
mense and puzzled tolerance for tortured 
humanity, with its memory of the Mag- 
dalen, as he replies to the Puritan Dic- 
tator: 


“You wonder what my reason was, Herr 
Chant. Well, I will tell you. Frau Schultz 
was a brothelkeeper. I destroyed her trade.” 
He waited for a comment and when none 
came, added slowly, “She is outside humanity.” 


“I don’t understand that,” Chant said. 

The manifestations of sureness of touch 
become more marked in 1934 with It’s a 
Battlefield, the first thoroughly good ex- 
ample of what we can now describe as 
the quintessential Greene. However, it 
is still a little derivative. The Commis- 
sioner for example, is more than a 
trifle reminiscent of the commissioner 
in what is evidently for Greene a 
very seminal volume, Conrad’s Secret 
Agent; but he is even better than Con- 
rad’s sensitive police official, and much 
more truly English. Generally speaking, 
Greene does not create characters, at least 
not characters in the tradition of the 
great Victorian creators, like Dickens and 
Trollope, but this conscientious, precise, 
faltering Commissioner is almost a bu- 
reaucratic Colonel Newcome. He is 
archetypical of what is best in the mod- 
ern political state’s sense of imperial re- 
sponsibility, and, incidentally, embodies 
a good working instance of what Greene 
means by his theory of the primacy of 
the symbolic and representative abstract 
in the esthetic of literature: the abstract 
word that “is the most concrete”; the 
allegorical and dramatic universal type 
rather than the individual fictional crea- 
tion; the great psychological summaries 
that “are mouthpieces for a mood, for an 
attitude to life, far more than characters.” 


After It’s a Battlefield, the next year’s 
England Made Me marks a comparative 
regression, but 1936 is an annus mirabilis 
with the triple publication of Journey 
Without Maps, a significant autobio- 
graphical African travel record, The 
Basement Room, a volume of, in the 
main, impressive short stories, and the 
superb melodrama, A Gun for Sale, 
wherein Greene finds at last his true indi- 


vidual idiom and narrative pace. The 
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short story is not his average unit of fic- 
tional expression; nevertheless, The Base- 
ment Room contains at least three contes 
of exceptional merit: one a tense psycho- 
logical study of the psychic nexus that 
entwines twins, a compressed treatment 
of the theme he had given more diffuse 
expression to in England Made Me; an- 
other mirroring in striking parable the 
Rightist-Leftist clash in the French soul 
as refracted through the personality of a 
bourgeois proprietor of a Parisian bistro; 
a third orchestrating, in reedy minor ca- 
dence, the seedy vividness of the London 
world of pubs and bars at Jubilee time. 
A Gun for Sale invokes, in major chord, 
this dominant Greene motif of the mod- 
ern appeal of the “seedy,” that one finds 
also in Eliot and Simenon as well as in 
contemporary drama and modern paint- 
ing: “the seediness of civilization, of the 
sky signs in Leicester Square, the ‘tarts’ 
in Bond Street, the smell of cooking 
greens off Tottenham Court Road, the 
little tight-waisted Jews in the Strand.” 


Considered as pure narrative, A Gun 
for Sale is Greene’s best story; he deals 
with the underworld of London and the 
great English industrial cities, but unlike 
Hemingway, Hammet, Cain and Chand- 
ler, his American counterparts in treat- 
ing of the criminal demi-monde, his quest 
is not for the picturesque values merely; 
he views these greasy backstairs and 
thieves’ kitchens with an almost sick 
compassion, even if, like Hemingway, he 
can cerebrate his pre-occupation with the 
non-cerebral, finding “ a touch of nos- 
talgia in the pleasure we take in gangster 
novels, in characters who have so agree- 
ably simplified their emotions that they 
have begun living again at a level below 
the cerebral.” But Greene’s “touch of 
nostaglia” here is not the decadent 


Celine’s nostalgie de la boue; if the con- 
vention of the age demanded it, and his 
proud Covenanting spirit permitted him 
to truckle in preface, he might well use 
Conrad’s Secret Agent apologia against 
any suspicion of “perverse intention” of 
“secret scorn for the natural sensibilities 
of mankind,” pointing out that the tale 
was not intended “to commit a gratuitous 
outrage on the feelings of mankind,” for 
“the whole treatment of the tale, its in- 
spiring indignation and underlying pity 
and contempt, prove my detachment 
from the squalor and sordidness which 
lie simply in the outward circumstances 
of the setting.” Finally, the book achieves 
the fusion of cosmic with particular, of 
parable with incident, of organic growth 
with pattern that began with It’s a 
Battlefield, and is to reach a prophetic 
apex in The Confidential Agent. 


Greene’s remaining canon, with the 
exception of an occasional magazine 
short story, a Mexican travel book whose 
data provide the atmospheric documen- 
tation for The Labyrinthine Ways, and a 
slight but excellent brochure, British 
Dramatists, comprises his culminating 
achievement to date in the shape of four 
novels: the two political parables, The 
Confidential Agent and The Ministry 
of Fear; the two anatomies of good and 
evil, Brighton Rock and The Labyrinthine 
Ways. The latter book is one of a hand- 
ful of volumes of fiction published in the 
last quarter of a century that truly merit 
the much abused appelative, “great”; it 
belongs on the same shelf with Kristin- 
Lavransdatter, The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh, Vipers’ Tangle, and The Diary of 
a Country Priest, the equal of the first 
two in intensity, if not in epic scope, and 
very possibly the superior of the others. 
I find, upon rereading Greene, that I 
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cannot refine upon this impression of 
mine, published in a 1941 critique: 

The Labyrinthine Ways is a striated, tensed, 
strained-muscle El Greco painting of a book; 
it leaves a taste of metal in the mouth, the 
copper and iron that is the soul of the Scots- 
man as well as of the Spaniard among the 
peoples of the world. It is a terrible book in 
the italicized sense in which certain of Gerard 
Manly Hopkins’ sonnets are terrible. 

The Confidential Agent is a premoni- 
tory parable of the “terror concretized 
that is our age”; The Ministry of Fear 
fulfills its predecessor’s dreadful promise 
in a novel that is, in terms of technique, 
Greene’s most surrealistic experiment to 
date and one that, perhaps, sounds a 
warning note that the law of diminishing 
returns may be beginning to operate in 
his regard and that the time has come 
for him to ring the changes on some new 
theme. But all this lies in the future— 
most likely the post-war future. As it 
stands, The Ministry of Fear is haunt- 
ingly effective. Together the two novels 
rank Greene with the great political 
analysts of modern letters; with Romains, 
Von Heidenstam, and Koestler. They 
reveal Greene’s affinity to and contrast 
with the other Hamlet men of our era, 
they who, sicklied o’er with a pale cast 
of thought, stand, bemused, and stare 
upon the bare skull our world is become. 
He wears his rue with a difference, 
though; Huxley has the Dane’s sardonic 
graveyard humor; Eliot his metaphysical 
cast of thought; Greene the enormous 
pity that irradiated the sweet Prince of 
Elsinore, and something also of the cold 
Berserker savagery that sent Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern to their dishonored 
deaths. Indeed, his habit of melodra- 
matic metaphysic is very like the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist’s vivid violence that 


transmuted a rude Viking story into the 


psychological magnificences of Hamler— 
sans Shakespeare’s pageant panoply and 
trumpet calls, of course—while managing 
to preserve the fierce saga spume of the 
original. So Greene, without sacrificing 
any of the classic appeals of suspense 
and mounting excitement, converts the 
tale of espionage into a subtle commen- 
tary. upon today’s disintegrating universe. 


No writer in English, since Thackeray 
uneasily revealed his acute, if implicit 
intuition of original sin, has been so ex- 
plicitly insistent upon a personal mea 
culpa for himself and a no less searching 
tua culpa for the world. It is, perhaps, a 
consolatory taper gleam amid the Dor- 
esque gloom of the international abyss 
that the reading public grows increasingly 
ready to honor its indicter in the form 
of this Calvinist turned Papist in a world 
gone Dostoievskian. 
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More Reading for a Better World 


The Catholic Supplement 

By SIsTER ST. MAGDALEN, S.P., Chairman, 
Catholic Supplement Compilers’ Committee, 
Immaculata Junior College, Washington, D. C. 


With the publication last October of 
the 1943-1944 Supplement to the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries,! 
the Catholic Supplement! to that work 
began its third year of service. At the 
close of its first year, 1943, it had reached 
570 Catholic institutions. Last year 414 
more purchased the work. Today, 1059 
Catholic secondary schools in the United 
States use the Catholic edition of the 
SCHSL; 125 other Catholic institutions 
have purchased the work as a separate. 
In addition, names of Catholic schools 
in Canada, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and Argentina appear in the subscribers’ 
list. 

These are phenomenal facts and fig- 
ures. One thousand fifty-nine Catholic 
high schools comprise half the total num- 
ber of such institutions in the United 
States. Although a partial explanation 
will be suggested later on in this article, 
whatever the explanation, the inference is 
clear. These schools have experienced 
a clearly recognized need. They sought 
to fill that meed. Whether they have 
done so successfully and with what meas- 
ure of success, time will tell. 

The mere possession of an instrument, 
however, is not enough. One must ap- 
preciate the ends it is designed to serve; 
one must know how to manipulate it. 


1. Hereafter in this article these works will be indicated 
occa: by the symbols, SCHSL and CS, respec- 
tively. 
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In the case of the instrument here under 
consideration—an objective yardstick for 
a balanced library—a better understand- 
ing of it can be had by viewing it at long 
range, against the background of its origin 
and history, and in the light of the ob- 
jectives and the ultimate goals its com- 
pilers and sponsors hope to achieve 
through its constantly increasing use. 

The first CS appeared in the fall of 
1942 when it was published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company in two forms: (1) as 
a part of the fourth edition of the regular 
Standard Catalog, in what is called the 
Catholic edition of that work; and (2) 
as a separate work with the title, Catho- 
lic Supplement to the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. What im- 
pulse led to its compilation? 

For more than a decade, certainly 
since 1932, the Wilson SCHSL, then in 
its second edition, has been serving as a 
standard check list for measuring the 
adequacy and appropriateness of high 
school library holdings. Specifically, the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards used this work in its studies 
and incorporated it in its Evaluative 
Criteria which many Catholic high 
schools have already met and many 
more will need to meet. Although the 
Wilson catalog, clearly first in its cate- 
gory, merits the pre-eminence which edu- 
cators in general ascribe to it, yet, be- 
cause, primarily, of the philosophy 
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which inspires and motivates the Catho- 
lic school and dictates its objectives, and 
because, to some extent, of the character 
of the curriculum of the average Catho- 
lic secondary school, the Wilson catalog, 
prior to its fourth edition, remained in- 
adequate for Catholic needs, and was so 
regarded by Catholic educators and li- 
brarians. This group, nevertheless, was 
not unaware of the need of an adequate 
measuring rod of some sort on the high 
school level. 

The whole question of the inadequacy 
of the earlier editions of the Wilson cata- 
log has been discussed at length by Pro- 
fessor Richard James Hurley in the col- 
ums of the Catholic School Journal,? 
but it is apropos to reiterate here that 
Catholic schools were penalized, not 
helped, when accredited by criteria which 
failed to take into consideration their 
particular needs. 

Upon the publication of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria in permanent form in 1940, 
it became imperative to provide a cor- 
rective of some sort. That same year the 
Maryland-Virginia District Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association undertook 
this task, under the leadership of Profes- 
sor Hurley of the Department of Library 
Science of the Catholic University of 
America. The story has been told else- 
where of the organization of a nation- 
wide group of collaborators and a smaller 
steering committee; of their program of 
intensive reading, evaluating, discarding; 
of the eventual drafting of a check list of 
Catholic books—Catholic, not because 
their respective authors were or are Cath- 
olics, but because the books themselves 
were adjudged the fruit of the Catholic 
tradition, or, if you will, a part of the 
stream of Catholic culture. Out of this 


2. “Is Your Library Well Stocked?” 44:4142, February, 
1944. 


check list came the core list of the first 
Catholic Supplement to the SCHSL, 
1942, 


The task of the Maryland-Virginia Dis- 
trict Unit of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion had been accomplished. The origi- 
nal temporary committee ceased to func- 
tion. But the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion took over the project, authorized the 
organization of a permanent committee 
of Catholic librarians, and named a 
chairman. This committee continues the 
work of compilation so that an annual 
supplement to the Catholic Supplement 
may appear each October simultaneously 
with the Fall Supplement to the Stand- 
ard Catalog. 


The Catholic Supplement to the fourth 
edition of the SCHSL, 1942, is, there- 
fore, the corrective that renders the 
standard work acceptable to Catholic 
high schools as an objective yardstick 
for a balanced library. It furnishes data 
from which there has already been drawn 
up a new set of weights giving due con- 
sideration to Catholic titles, in particular 
to those which comprise the philosophy 
and the religion classes of the book col- 
lection. The new set of weights, based 
upon authoritative judgment, can be and 
should be substituted by Catholic high 
schools for the set of weights given in the 
F Section on Library Service of the 1940 
edition of the Evaluative Criteria of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. Reference is here made again 
to Professor Hurley’s article and to the 
tables which accompany it, both of which 
merit careful consideration. When the 
findings and the conclusions of the study 
presented in that article have been ac- 
cepted, without or with slight modifica- 
tion, one of the objectives of the com- 
pilers of the Catholic Supplement will 
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have been achieved: To Provide a Meas- 
uring Rod for Our Libraries, Our Faculty 
and Administrators, and, More Especial- 
ly, for Accrediting Agencies. 

All Catholic high schools do not need 
to meet the Evaluative Criteria, but all, 
or most of them, do need to meet accre- 
diting agencies of one kind or another. 
And all of them, without exception, need 
to build and maintain a library collec- 
tion that is appropriate, well-balanced, 
adequate, catholic and pre-eminently 
Catholic. The habitual use of a library 
tool which serves as an all-around aid in 
evaluating a book collection, in detecting 
its weak points and its strong points, will 
be reflected in an improved collection 
of books. With such a tool as a purchas- 
ing guide at hand, the librarian is protect- 
ed against teachers who succumb too 
readily to pressure salesmanship or who 
may be so naive as to trust implicitly in 
advertising. Teachers themselves have at 
hand a bibliographic aid supplying need- 
ed lists of annotated titles suited to the 
high school age level, junior or senior, 
and to the reading ability of an individual 
student or group. To the teacher-li- 
brarian, who is also cataloger, the Catalog 
offers numerous aids: suggested classifica- 
tion numbers, the established form of an 
author’s name, subject headings, and 
analytics. Administrators and supervi- 
sors, furthermore, who are so often called 
upon for assistance in the selection of 
Catholic books, may find furnished for 
them an up-to-date reading list not mere- 
ly for the high school group but for parish 
libraries or for organizations of any kind. 

The Catholic Supplement is not subsi- 
dized. Its compilers generously and 
wholeheartedly cooperate, motivated by 
personal enthusiasm and the realization 
of the possibilities for good in the work 
they are doing. If the risk—and it is said 


that every new title is a risk to its pub- 
lisher—has been reduced to the minimum 
in the case of the Catholic Supplement; 
if, instead, its publisher has pronounced 
the venture a success; if, furthermore, he 
estimates an increase this school year 
of 350 more users of the work, much of 
the credit may well be due to those reli- 
gious women-educators who participated 
last February in an effective Catholic 
Press month activity, directed from its 
place of origin in Kansas by one member 
of the Committee of compilers. From 
that mid-western institution, under the 
shadow of Saint Benedict, great lover 
of good books and of learning, went forth 
the message of the Catholic Supplement: 
Dear Catholic Educator: 

The purpose of this letter is to 
convey information about the Catho- 
lic Supplement to the Standard Cat- 
alog for High School Libraries. 

The Catholic Supplement is a 
classified, annotated list of approxi- 
mately 800 titles recommended for 
the Catholic high school library. 
Sponsored by the Catholic Library 
Associatibn, and endorsed as a pro- 
ject by the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, this Supple- 
ment represents the work of many 
persons and many agencies. 

In our “age of reading” the dis- 
semination of good literature is not 
only a matter of paramount import- 
ance but a form of Catholic Action. 
You are, therefore, urged to assist 
in this apostolic work by promoting 
the use of the Catholic Supplement 
in our Catholic high schools and 
libraries. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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It Can Be Done 


By SisTER HELEN SULLIVAN, O.S.B., Pu.D., 


Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas 


Any thinking person of today who 
takes the time to indulge in the luxurious 
art of exercising his intellect on worth- 
while matters must be acutely aware of 
the various attempts throughout the na- 
tion to improve the quality of reading 
matter which finds its way into the 
hands of youth. These attempts take 
different forms according to the nature of 
the group or agency which sponsors the 
movement but, generally speaking, they 
may be typed as either positive or nega- 
tive. 

The efforts which can be truly classified 
as negative are those which aim to give us 
a picture of the amount and extent of 
the foul literature which floods the na- 
tion. Thus we have statistical accounts 
showing the enormous and ever growing 
consumption of trashy material. Like- 
wise we have reports of the action that 
is being taken in various quarters to con- 
trol and even prevent the dissemination 
of such reading material. An example 
in point is the “Esquire Case.” It was 
with great relief that we read “Court 
Upholds Postmaster General in Esquire 
Case.” (Acolyte, p. 16, August, 1944). 
Another very worthy attempt in the 
cause of good literature is the appearance 
of the scholarly analyses of the popular 
“best sellers.” For the past three and a 
half years Leonard N. Wolf and Eugene 
P. Willging of the University of Scran- 
ton, Scranton, Pa., have given to the pub- 


lic their fine evaluations of the “best 
sellers” of the day. In addition to their 
bi-weekly review Best Sellers in which at 
present approximately fifteen books are 
reviewed in each issue (some 300 a year), 
the editors prepare an annual survey 
article of which the latest is entitled 
“Best Sellers of 1943,”! an evaluation of 
all the fiction and non-fiction titles on 
the New York Herald Tribune list in its 
literary supplement “Books.” All of these 
efforts are extremely commendable and 
show clearly to the reading public just 
what is the type and character of the 
“stuff” that gluts our market. 

The present paper is a detailed ac- 
count of a project carried on at Mount 
Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan- 
sas, for the purpose of improving the col- 
legians’ literary diet. It seems to be par- 
ticularly valuable in that it stresses both 
the positive and the negative aspects of 
the problem. The working principle 
which insured its success was: “Don’t 
try to take undesirable material out of 
youth’s hands. Use every minute to pack 
his hands full of worth-while and in- 
spirational material so that he won’t have 
time for anything else.” From various 
sources the realization was brought home 
to the faculty that some undesirable and 
“undigestible” dishes were being included 
in the student’s daily reading diet. This, 


1. Catholic Library World 15:136-144. February, 1944. 
Also reprinted in Catholic Mind, August, 1944. 
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coupled with the wise conviction that 
humanity follows much the same course 
of action everywhere, i.e., the line of least 
resistance, effected the following pro- 
cedures. At an all-college assembly of 
the Sodality, the students passed action 
on the appointment of a committee of 
volunteers to investigate local conditions 
with a view of effecting improvement. 
This committee of ten members was 
made up of students from the four col- 
lege classes. Their newly formed organi- 
zation they christened the C.O.D.L. (with 
apologies to the N.O.D.L.) or the College 
Organization on Decent Literature. At 
their initial meeting they decided to 
secure the opinions of prominent clergy- 
men and representative faculty members 
in our outstanding colleges regarding cur- 
rent literature. For this purpose form 
letters were issued. The response was 
most encouraging and had the effect of a 
digitalis injection on the group. 

At this point also the Central Office of 
the Kansas State Sodality Union came to 
the immediate help of the local group. 
Not only did the Jesuit Fathers at St. 
Mary’s, Kansas, endorse the local project 
but gave it positive impetus and state 
prestige by inaugurating a literary poll for 
all the colleges belonging to the K.S.S.U. 
Poll sheets were issued from the Central 
Office on which the students were asked 
to check the magazines subscribed to and 
read by themselves. The sheet carried 
parallel columns of the leading period- 
icals in the secular and religious fields. 
The accompanying list is copied from the 
sheet. 

American 

Colliers 

Cosmopolitan 

Esquire 

Good Housekeeping 

Ladies Home Journal 


Liberty 

Life 

Look 

Madamoiselle 

Any Movie Magazine 

New Yorker 

Reader’s Digest 

Redbook 

Saturday Evening Post 

Time 

True Story (Type) 

Vogue 

Woman’s Home Companion 

America 

Catholic Digest 

Catholic World 

Columbia 

Commonweal 

Catholic Home Journal 

Diocesan Paper 

Extension 

Far East 

Jesuit Missions 

Maryknoll (Field Afar) 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 

Poise 

Queen’s Work 

St. Anthony’s Messenger 

Sign 

Besides this they were asked the fol- - 
lowing five questions: 

1. What are your three favorite religious 
periodicals? Why do you like them? 

2. What are your three favorites in the 
secular field? Why? 

3. Do you ever suspect that secular 
magazines carry dangerous stories, pic- 
tures, ads or jokes which make any 

- impression on your way of thinking 
or acting or dressing? Kindly name 
several and explain briefly. 

4. Have you read a Catholic book or 
two in the last year? Which? Please 
name one or two Catholic books read 
and enjoyed at any time in your life? 


5. Does a book’s content live longer in 
your memory than the content of a 
magazine story? 

Please write on the other side of this 
sheet your suggestions whereby we 
can direct other collegians to read and 
enjoy Catholic magazines and books. 
At a specified time these poll sheets 
were distributed through the local sodal- 
ity committee chairman to all the stu- 
dents. The student was asked not to 
affix her name (thereby insuring greater 
sincerity and frankness of response) but 
simply her age, college year, home town, 
and sex. The results confirmed the 
faculty opinions and showed clearly that 
more time was given to the secular maga- 
zines than to the religious ones. Thus 
the most widely read periodicals were in 
order as follows: Reader’s Digest, Ladies 

Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 

American, Life. The findings were tabu- 

lated in graphic form and made known to 

the student body. With these tabular 
results as a starting point, the C.O.D.L. 
launched out on a positive attack. Its mem- 
bers were each assigned a secular maga- 
zine (selected from those the poll show- 
ed to be the most popular) as an object 
of careful scrutiny and study. This put 
the particular student on the alert and 
made her able to tell doubting inquirers 
why particular issues of the Good House- 
keeping and other similar magazines are 
unsuitable for those desirous of building 
up a strong Catholic philosophy of life. 

Likewise the members familiarized them- 

selves with the findings of Father Toomey 

who had made a careful survey of these 
aforementioned periodicals (America, 

Vol. 66, p. 516). It was heartening to 

find some of the C.O.D.L. members, who 

at first were neutral if not sympathetic 
towards the “literary” and moral values 
of some of this popular “stuff,” confessing 
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later on, “I begin to see why my attitude 
toward divorce and birth prevention, etc., 
is so lax—all these journals do is glorify 
divorce—the broken home—the faith- 
less partner—and the childless family.” 

The C.O.D.L. met frequently for con- 
ferences with librarians and other quali- 
fied faculty members who were in a posi- 
tion to help them in the task of evaluating 
literature. 

Another great boost in the right direc- 
tion was given by the Catholic Review 
Service of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s 
Kansas. As the reader probably knows 
it it a service which “ranges the con- 
temporary Catholic and non-Catholic 
field, reviewing the books your Catholic 
public is and should be reading.” Through 
the kind courtesy of the Jesuit Fathers, 
mimeographed sheets containing these re- 
views by qualified reviewers were sent 
to the C.O.D.L. These were posted so 
as to be available to the general student. 
The following represents a partial list of 
the books reviewed by the Service: So 
Little Time, Marquand; See Here Private 
Hargrove, Hargrove; Human Comedy, 
Saroyan; Hungry Hill, duMaurier; House 
on Humility Street, Doherty; Soul of 
Russia, Iswolsky; Twilight of Civilization, 
Maritain. These brief reviews while rep- 
resenting a clear and correct evaluation 
from the Catholic viewpoint based on 
natural ethics, are catchy and snappy and 
readily attract the reader. Sooner or 
later the collegian finds herself at the 
library desk asking, “Do we have Where 
Love and Friendship Dwelt by Lowndes? 
That’s something I’ve just got to read.” 

Another fine development that grew 
out of this active C.O.D.L. was the pres- 
entation of informal book reviews in col- 
lege assemblies and in smaller groups. 
The Catholic Leadership unit of the 
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Books and Remedial Reading 


By MoTHER Mary Nira, O.S.F. 


The Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Three years ago the writer, in the ca- 
pacity of Community Supervisor of 
Schools, began a thorough survey of fifty- 
five schools of approximately 8,000 pupils 
in grades one to eight. These schools are 
located in eight different states: Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, lowa, South Dakota and Colorado. 
Standardized achievement tests in all 
school subjects and an intelligence test 
were administered to all the pupils and a 
special study and analysis were made of 
the retardation of pupils in the respec- 
tive subjects. It was found that the re- 
tardation in reading exceeded that of 
other subjects both in degree and in 
extent. 

Observations were made to discover 
the causes of the retardation in reading 
and three chief causes were discovered: 
first, the wrong start in grade one by 
beginning formal reading instruction be- 
fore the child was “ready” to read; sec- 
ond, progressing the child too quickly 
from easy to more difficult reading ma- 
terial; third, the lack of adequate and 
appropriate co-basic and supplementary 
books. The classroom libraries in the 
vast majority of these schools, except 
those in the rooms for grades one and 
two contained but few or no suitable 
co-basic and supplementary reading ma- 
terials to provide for individual differ- 
ences in the pupils’ reading abilities. In 
most intermediate and upper-grade rooms, 


the only available books for reading in- 
struction were the regular basic texts. 


Frequently a retarded reader in a given 
grade was attempting to learn reading 
from the regular grade text whereas his 
reading ability was two, three, or more 
grades below this level. This scarcity of 
appropriate books representing a wide 
range of difficulty and great variety of 
interests has been reported by Lange! 
who found but few elementary schools 
provided with libraries and observed that 
in thirty-four city systems which he stud- 
ied only eight provided in their school 
budget for elementary school libraries. 
He learned that most of the existing ele- 
mentary school libraries had been made 
possible through the combined efforts of 
parents, teachers, and pupils, since the 
board of education provided but little, 
if any, financial aid for this purpose. 


Lack of, or inadequacy in, the supply 
of suitable co-basic and supplementary 
books was found by the writer to be the 
chief cause of retardation in reading. The 
classroom libraries must contain books of 
varied difficulty comparable with the 
range of the reading abilities of the pupils 
in the respective classroom. This range 
of reading ability within a given grade 
was found frequently to be as high as 


1. Wipple, G., Arbuthnot, M. H., and others. Reading 
in the Intermediate Grades, p. 47. Scott, Foresman 
& Co. 
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three to five or more grade-levels. Con- 
sequently, the library must furnish suit- 
able books not only for the pupils of 
average-grade reading ability, but also for 
those of below-grade as well as for the 
accelerated pupils of above-grade ability. 

The books supplied for the below-grade 
and above-grade readers must not be 
those used in the lower or higher grades. 
Books for retarded pupils in the upper 
grades must be books of lower reading 
difficulty which are adapted to the ma- 
ture interests of older children. Until 
recent years it was difficult to obtain 
books of this nature but at the present 
time such books are on the market. 

The library must offer, not only books 
of a wide range of difficulty and interest 
levels, but it must also possess a suffi- 
cient number of books at each level to 
provide ample practice for mastery since 
opportunity to read widely is essential in 
learning to read. 

For the primary grades there should be 
various sets of co-basic and supplementary 
books on science, social studies, numbers, 
and literature well-chosen for sequential 
use. These books should utilize a high 
percentage of the vocabulary of the basic 
readers to serve as effective learning in- 
struments and to give the child a sense 
of mastery and security. In this way, 
sufficient repetition of the new words 
presented in the basic readers will be 
assured. Gates, in Interest and Ability in 
Reading’, estimates the number of repe- 
titions to be provided in a reading course 
aside from incidental reading should be 
thirty-five for the normal or average 
child, forty for the dull child and 
thirty for the bright child, if success 


2. A child who reads six or more pre-primers before he 
begins primer work and in turn studies four or more 
primers before attempting to read first readers will 
become a better reader than one who reads but one 
or two books at each level. 


is to be achieved in the acquisition of an 
adequate basic sight vocabulary. Decades 
ago a child in the primary grades read 
from one to several books in school 
throughout the year, but experience has 
convinced educators today that a child 
becomes a far better reader if he does 
extensive reading. At present the read- 
ing of twenty-five to forty or more books 
in a single year is not unusual in schools 
where suitable books are available. 


After the survey in a school was com- 
pleted, the writer introduced a remedial 
reading program in each school. The 
pupils were grouped for reading instruc- 
tion according to reading ability and spe- 
cific books suitable for each group were 
prescribed. One of the most important 
requisites for an effective remedial read- 
ing program is the provision of adequate 
and suitable reading materials that meet 
the needs of the pupils of different levels 
of reading ability. Therefore, sets of sev- 
eral series of well-graded readers, not 
used previously in the school were order- 
ed. These books did not bear any indi- 
cation of grade level and varied in diffi- 
culty and interest levels. Books of work- 
type reading and other suitable worth- 
while materials to serve as motivators for 
self-competition were also furnished. Since 
the school did not have appropriate ma- 
terials for a remedial reading program, 
plans were devised to raise funds for 
the purchase of books. If the problem 
of financing an elementary school library 
is a difficult one for public-school systems, 
it is doubly so for parochial schools. The 
writer received whole-hearted coopera- 
tion from all the pastors, teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils in the project of equip- 
ping the classroom libraries with the 
needed books. 

Each school raised a sum amounting 
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News and Notes 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 
ACTIVITIES 

From the Washington, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia Unit was received an encouraging 
report of activities fostered by the Com- 
mittee for Catholic Book Week under the 
chairmanship of Sister Joan Marie. Pro- 
grams were planned well in advance. 
The Committee sent government postal 
cards to all Catholic schools in the Re- 
gional Unit last Spring and again in the 
Fall, giving pertinent Book Week infor- 
mation and announcing that a list of sug- 
gestions for the observance of Book Week 
could be obtained from Mr. Hurley at the 
Catholic University. Plans were coordi- 
nated among the various Catholic organi- 
zations, and the results were gratifying. 

In Washington the Knights of Colum- 
bus sponsored displays in two department 
stores. There were also Catholic book 
exhibits in four book stores and in the 
public library. The Ladies of Charity 
initiated libraries in five parochial schools. 
The State Regent of the Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America sent a mimeographed list 
of suggestions to all of the Maryland 
Courts. Each Court had a program. 

Sister Saint Magdalen, Immaculata 
Junior College, Washington, drew up a 
list of recommended Catholic books. The 
Committee had five thousand of these 
lists printed and distributed through the 
public library, book stores and universi- 
ties of the city. 


Sister Mary Fides, Notre Dame Teacher 
Training Institute and Mr. Nolan, Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, took full charge of the 
Baltimore activities. Letters were sent to 
pastors requesting them to call their 
parishoners’ attention to the article in the 
Catholic Review scheduling the Book 
Week program. 

Reverend William Kailer made con- 
tacts for broadcasts over five radio sta- 
tions. On Saturday aafternoon, Novem- 
ber eleventh, the eighth grade students of 
several schools met in Saint Ann’s audi- 
torium. An outstanding feature of the 
program was Mildred Criss’ inspiring talk 
on “What Is a Book?” On Sunday, Rev- 
erend John K. Cartwright lectured at Cal- 
vert Hall on “A Catholic Looks at the 
Best Sellers.” 

National Catholic Book Week was 
honored at the Brooklyn Public Library’s 
central building by an exhibit of Catholic 
books for children in the Children’s 
Room and one for adults in the Main 
Reading Room. The titles displayed 
were selected by the staff of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, of which Dr. Milton James 
Ferguson is Chief Librarian and Mr. T. G. 
Brown the Director of Public Relations. 

The exhibit for adults was sponsored by 
the Library of Brooklyn Preparatory 
School, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas V. Reiners, Librarian-Archivist. 
A reading list was prepared to accompany 
the exhibit. 
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WISCONSIN UNIT 

The eighteenth meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Unit of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation was held in conjunction with 
National Catholic Book Week activities 
at the Marquette University Law School 
Library on November eighteenth. Sister 
M. Joseph, Holy Family College, Manito- 
woc, presided. 


Reverend Edward J. Drummond, S.]., 
Dean of the Graduate School and Direc- 
tor of Marquette University libraries, pre- 
sented a paper in which he contrasted the 
accomplishments of English and Ameri- 
can Catholic writers. 


Mrs. Norman Loos, Director of Work 
with Children, Milwaukee Public Library, 
stressed the inspirational value of litera- 
ture and advocated reading aloud to the 
little ones. Commenting on the child’s 
enjoyment of books, Mrs. Loos remarked 
that child criticism places adult criticism 
in the shade, for unmoved by social ap- 
proval, the child does not accept a book 
until it proves itself. The book need not 
be “hot off the press” to be popular with 
children. 


At the business meeting, the various 
chairmen for National Catholic Book 
Week activities made their reports. The 
same chairmen were reappointed for next 
year’s activities. A plea was made that 
more material practical for elementary 
schools be incorporated into meetings and 
into publications in the Catholic Library 
World. 


The general assembly heard Mr. Aloy- 
sius Croft, author of Twenty-one Saints, 
present “Some Problems of Interpreting 
the Saints for Children.” 


Winners of the book review contest 
held in Milwaukee schools were intro- 


duced by Sister M. Carol, O.S.F., St. 


Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, chairman 
of the diocesan activities for National 
Catholic Book Week. Winning book 
reviews were read by the following win- 
ners: Margaret Mary Donovan, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Milwaukee (Walsh’s Teresa of 
Avila); Thomas Walter, Messmer High 
School, Milwaukee (Edwards’ White 
Fire); Joanne Dyskow, ninth grade, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee (Seredy’s 
The Open Gate); Patricia Krahn, eighth 
grade, St. John Nepomuk School, Racine 
(Keller’s Men of Maryknoll); Kathleen 
McClellan, Saints Peter and Paul School, 
Milwaukee (Brennan’s The Good Bad 
Boy); Mary Louise Wolf, St. Thomas 
Aquinas School, Milwaukee (Eyre’s Lot- 
tie’s Valentine). The other winners 
were not present at the meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA UNIT 


The Philadelphia-Area Unit had their 
Fall meeting on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember nineteenth at the Philopatrian 
Literary Institute. Reverend Richard J. 
Walsh, Chairman, officiated at the meet- 
ing. The members participated in an 
open forum discussion on the formation 
of libraries in the elementary schools of 
Philadelphia. Reverend Daniel Falvey, 
O.S.A., librarian at Villanova College, 
led the discussion. Sister M. Thomas 
Aquinas, I.H.M., librarian of Immaculata 
College, was elected Vice-chairman to 
succeed Sister M. Hilary who has been 
transferred to Alaska. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Reverend Harold A. Gardiner, S.)., 
literary editor of America, was the guest 
speaker at the meeting of the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians Confer- 
ence held at Mount St. Joseph Academy, 
Buffalo, on Nevember eleventh. Discuss 
ing book reviewing, Father Gardiner told 
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his audience that the greatest problem in 
reviewing books is the retaining of an un- 
biased viewpoint toward moral and liter- 
ary values. “There are two current types 
of criticism, both of which are inade- 
quate,” he said. “One judges solely on 
literary merit and the other on the basis 
of morality. Many critics go from one 
extreme to the other, but the Catholic 
reviewer should consider both.” Father 
Gardiner stressed his belief that art and 
morality cannot be separated. “The 
question of morality is an integral part of 
every book,” he pointed out, “and the 
issue should not be confused . . . The 
moral aspect must be determined by its 
relation to the literary sincerity of the 
book.” 

In the high school group, reading inter- 
ests were considered. Among the books 
recommended were those reviewed by 
Reverend Bernard J. Magee: The Phan- 
tom Freighter by Felix Riesenberger, Jr., 
and Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Scientist, by Shirley Graham. Sister M. 
Georgia, O.S.F., reviewed and recom- 
mended Pastoral by Nevil Shute, Green 
Dolphin Street by Elizabeth Goudge, and 
Golden Rose by Pamela Hinkson. Sister 
Marie Teresa, S.M., discussed the maga- 
zine Seventeen, remarking that it bridges 
the gap between the magazines for girls in 
the grades and those for the adult 
woman. 

A list of new books recommended by 
Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., li- 
brarian at Canisius College and President 
of the Catholic Library Association, was 
distributed. 

Children’s books, biographies and 
career books were on display. 


ALBANY UNIT PROPOSED 
On September 30, a meeting was held 
in the auditorium of the College of St. 


Rose, Albany, New York, to organize a 
unit of the Catholic Library Association 
for the diocese of Albany. The Reverend 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., president of 
the Association, explained the purpose 
of the Association and the work that has 
been done by other C.L.A. units. About 
two hundred and forty people were pres- 
ent at this preliminary meeting and a 
committee was appointed to complete 
plans until an election of officers can be 
held. Sister Anna Clare, C.S.J., librarian 
of the College of St. Rose, was appointed 
chairman; Sister M. Mariana, librarian of 
the Academy of Holy Names, and Miss 
Catherine M. Dusten, librarian in charge 
of periodicals, New York State Library, 
assistants; Miss Helen C. Welsh, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Arrangements were made for the sec- 
ond meeting held at the Academy of the 
Holy Names, November eighteenth. Two 
hundred people attended this meeting. 
Action on the adoption of a constitution 
has been deferred, pending approval of 
the Executive Council of the Catholic 
Library Association. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION GUIDE 


The American Council on Education 
has issued, and as aid in the educational 
readjustment of veterans, a Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services. The Guide was 
compiled for the Council under the direc- 
tion of George P. Tuttle of the University 
of Illinois with the cooperation of nine- 
teen regional and national accrediting as- 
sociations. This loose-leaf handbook has 
been in preparation throughout the spring 
and summer. The first section includes: 
(1) an introductory statement about the 
general problem; (2) information con- 
cerning the United States Forces Institute, 
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the Marine Corps Institute, the Coast 
Guard Institute, and the off-duty pro- 
gram of the Navy; (3) evaluation in terms 
of secondary school and college credit of 
correspondence courses offered by the 
Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps 
Institute, and the Coast Guard Institute; 
and (4) summaries and recommenda- 
tions in terms of secondary school and 
college credit of 166 service schools and 
courses in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. These sum- 
maries indicate for each school or course, 
the location, length, objective, plan of 
instruction, description of subjects, and 
recommendations as to credit. 
Subscriptions to the Guide are $2.00 a 
set. Orders should be mailed to 363 Ad- 
ministration Building, Urbana, IIlinois. 


DR. FITZGERALD HONORED 


Dr. William FitzGerald, former Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Library Association, 
and at present a member of the Executive 
Council, was formally installed as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Governors of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors on 
Sunday afternoon, October fifteenth at 
Webster College. Dr. FitzGerald, who 
served as librarian-archivist at Brooklyn 
Preparatory School for the past sixteen 
years, was recently appointed to the 
faculty of the St. Louis School of Medi- 
cine as associate professor of Medical 
History. 


ESSAY CONTEST ON THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 

“Thomas Jefferson, His Contribution to 
American Democracy” is the subject of 
an essay contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary and open to junior 
and senior high school students in every 
state in the Union, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii and Panama. 


Prizes will be fifty-two sets of the 
World Book Encyclopedia —one for a 
winner in each legion department—don- 
ated by the publishers for the fifth succes- 
sive year. In addition to a set of the 
World Book, the author of an essay 
judged to be the best of all essays submit- 
ted will receive a cash award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing conditions 
of the contest have been prepared and 
may be obtained without charge for post- 
ing on bulletin boards in libraries and 
school rooms. A reading list, prepared 
by the trained reference staff of the 
Quarrie Library, may also be secured on 
request as an aid for the contestants. Ad- 
dress inquiries to The Reference Library, 
World Book Encyclopedia, The Quarrie 
Corporation, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


MANHATTAN SPONSORS BOOK 
DRIVE 


Brother Thomas, F.S.C., Director of the 
Cardinal Hayes Library, conducted a 
drive during the first eight days of Decem- 
ber for books and periodicals suitable for 
the service men in camps and hospitals. 
A special appeal was made for the quar- 
ter pocket books: mysteries, histories, 
biographies, pocket classics and poetry are 
in greatest demand. The goal was set at 
four hundred acceptable volumes of inter- 
esting books and eight hundred recent 
and interesting periodicals. 


VATICAN CODE COMPLETED 


In answer to a recent inquiry sent to 
the American Library Association by Sis- 
ter M. Eone, Chairman of the Minnesota- 
Dakota Unit, Mr. Everett O. Fontaine, 
Chief of the Publishing Department, has 
announced that the translation of the 
Vatican Cataloging’ Code has been com- 
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pleted. The uncertainty of plans for 
subsidizing the book may delay publica- 


tion. 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 
CHAIRMAN 

Brother Sylvester, F.S.C., Christian 
Brothers College, Military High School, 
6501 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, Mis- 
souri, has been appointed chairman of 
National Catholic Book Week for 1945. 
He succeeds Mr. Richard J. Hurley, Cath- 
olic University of America, who directed 
this year’s activities. 


To members of the Catholic 
Library Association and to sub- 
scribers to The Catholic Library 
World, we extend our sincere 
wishes for a blessed Christmas 
and a happy New Year. 


MORE READING FOR A 
BETTER WORLD 

(Continued from page 77) 

To every State in the Union the mes- 
sage went, and everywhere zealous high 
school teachers, librarians, and principals, 
having received the message, relayed it. 
Theirs, too, the conviction of Saint John 
Bosco: “The spreading of good books is 
one of the best means of preserving the 
reign of Jesus Christ in souls.” 

To deduce from the casual reading of 
this letter that the emphasis has been 
placed on the use in the Catholic high 
school of the Catholic Supplement ex- 
clusively, apart from the complete work, 
would be to misinterpret the whole idea. 
Nor, on the whole, do the facts revealed 
by the list of recent purchasers of the 


work indicate any such misunderstanding. 
Certainly, the CS used alone might keep 
a collection “Catholic” but could not 
make it “catholic’—which it should be. 
“Any good school library, geared to the 
curricular and recreational demands and 
abilities of its users,” wrote Professor Hur- 
ley in his introduction to the first CS, 
“will contain books in mathematics, prac- 
tical arts, social studies, and the like, 
which are not essentially Catholic. But 
a Catholic school library will have in 
addition, titles peculiarly Catholic in the 
fields of religion, biography, literature, 
and others.” As the buying guide for a 
balanced book collection, the emphasis 
falls upon the use of the Catholic edi- 
tion of the Wilson Catalog. 


Not that the Supplement as a separate 
does not have its place. It does. It can 
be advantageously used in the parish 
library or by the Catholic literary club, 
or, as a matter of fact, by any individual 
who has need of a carefully selected, 
classed, and annotated list of Catholic 
books. 


With the years, the sphere of influence 
of the CS will grow; book publishers, 
many of whom have already caught the 
import of the work from their own angle, 
will become increasingly appreciative and 
cooperative; compilers, profiting by sug- 
gestions and criticisms which they hope 
to receive from all sources, will produce 
a larger and better work. One may en- 
vision a future of glorious achievement 
stemming out from the root of the Catho- 
lic Supplement: Catholic writers and 
Catholic readers brought closer together 
through their common culture and multi- 
plied over the land; a growing Catholic 
reading public calling for what is good, 
appreciating the best; new tools of learn- 
ing demanded by Catholic youth and 
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Catholic scholarship so that the heritage 
of Catholic culture still hidden or difficult 
of access, may be made readily accessible. 
Meanwhile, however, may the Catholic 
Supplement, even as it is, play its part 
effectively in the systematic development 
of the library resources of the Catholic 
secondary school. 


IT CAN BE DONE 
(Continued from page 80) 

Sodality in particular favored this phase 
of Catholic action. After a student had 
read a book which she found unusually 
interesting, she gave a five-minute infor- 
mal review which in reality was a “sales 
talk.” The writer distinctly recalls the 
review given on A Dove Flies South by 
James Hyland. A student whose inter- 
ests are equally devoted to the racial 
problem and to dramatics gave “cuts” 
from the book with astounding success. 
The result was a long waiting list—in 
fact, demands were so great that the 
librarian scarcely had time to get the book 
accessioned and catalogued. A book thus 
“sold” by a student far exceeds any 
recommendation that a faculty member 
can give. When books were desired (as 
a result of the stimulus offered by the 
Book Review Service) which were not on 
the local library shelves, appeal was made 
to the lending libraries in the surrounding 
locality—the book simply had to be pro- 
cured. The present writer heard all these 
reviews and was positively amazed to 
see the girls “gang up” afterwards and 
sign a list so as to be sure to get the book. 
In this manner many excellent books 
were circulated through the college. The 
following selected at random from the 
authors’ memory are: Mr. Blue, by Myles 
Connelly (quite a number of the girls 
purchased copies of this for friends in 


the service); Splendor of Sorrow by Mar- 
tin Doherty; Golden Apples of the Sun 
by Rosemary Obermeyer; White Fire by 
Edward Edwards; Screw Tape Letters by 
C. S. Lewis. 


That these review sessions did much 
good was evidenced by the lively and 
provocative discussions that followed 
each meeting. Before the students were 
dismissed for the summer vacation, 
printed six-page folders called “Tested 
Titles for Collegians” were issued as a 
guide to their summer reading. The 
folders were compiled by the Faculty 
Library Committee and represented the 
very best in fiction, biography, essay, and 
poetry. 

The good work still goes on and the 
circumference of the circle caused by the 
small C.O.D.L. group is ever expanding. 
Students whose defense jobs prohibited 
their frequenting local libraries wrote in 
to the College for the loan of such books 
as Liturgy and Personality by Von Hilde- 
brand, and We Have Been Friends To- 
gether by Raissa Maritain. Others were 
profuse in their praise (by letter) of such 
books as Dimnet’s What We Live By. 


In conclusion it might be urged that the 
way to sell good literature is for the adult 
to enthusiastically place it in the hands of 
the student. Without their being aware 
of the cause of the loss of appetite, they 
are really “fed up” on the seventy-one 
per cent trash that the “best sellers” are 
at best. It is amazing how readily they 
take to the really good in literature. Let 
us hasten to supply the literary vitamins 
which have been so noticeably absent in 
their hitherto unbalanced and _ poisoned 
diet. May our colleagues no longer suffer 
from mental under-nourishment and 
malnutrition. 
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BOOKS AND REMEDIAL READING 
(Continued from page 82) 
to an average of fifty cents per pupil and 
in all the schools this amounted to a total 
of $3,600.00 over and above the usual 
sum spent for library books for the year. 
In many schools the pastors, seeing the 
need for the remedial reading program, 
requested that the supervisor order the 
books and give the bill to him for pay- 
ment. In other schools payment was 
made by the Home and School Asso- 
ciation, and in some schools the pupils 
belonging to the remedial reading groups 
were charged a fee of fifty cents or $1.00 
for the use of books. In a number of 
schools the funds were raised by teachers 
and pupils through various activities such 
as waste-paper and scrap drives, school 
parties, and the sale of candy or seeds. 
When the new books arrived the 
teachers and pupils invited the parents 
to see their book-exhibit which greatly 
increased the interest of all in furnishing 
a school library. After each activity for 
raising money to pay for the books, the 
enthusiasm of the pupils rose and imme- 
diately new plans were contemplated for 
the next undertaking. Letters were re- 
ceived from the children informing the 
writer of these activities as to what they 
did, how much money they raised there- 
by, how much was still due on the pay- 
ment for the books, and what they in- 
tended to do next. They never failed 
to state how much they enjoyed their 
new books and what progress they were 
making in their reading. Their letters 
contained such expressions as: “Sister, 
we thank you for helping us get so many 
nice books.” This interest of pastors, 
parents, teachers, and pupils has not 


waned for there has been a steady addi- 
tion of books to the various classroom 
libraries. All pupils pay an annual li- 
brary fee of twenty-five or fifty cents to- 
ward the upkeep of their libraries. Not 
only sets of co-basic and supplementary 
readers, but also reference books, encyclo- 
pedias and worthwhile story books for 
recreational reading have been donated 
or purchased. During the past school- 
year these schools spent approximately 
$4,200.00 for their classroom and central 
libraries. The expenditure for fiction was 
the lowest item, since the teachers and 
pupils avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered them by their local public 
libraries. The librarians of the public 
libraries have cooperated one hundred 
pere cent in furnishing the schools with 
the desired books. 


After several years of concentrated 
effort, these schools can boast of excellent 
classroom libraries with a variety of books, 
periodicals, encyclopedias, and reference 
books to offer for the use of teachers and 
pupils to serve the regular as well as the 
remedial reading program according to 
the needs of each individual. These well- 
equipped libraries will also contribute 
much toward fostering reading for the 
worthy use of leisure time. 


GRAHAM GREENE: NOVELIST 
OF GOOD AND EVIL 
(Concluded from page 74) 
2. ABOUT GRAHAM GREENE 
Sylvester, Harry. “Graham Greene.” Common- 
weal. Oct. 25, 1940. 
Brady, Charles A. “A Melodramatic Cousin of 
RLS.” America.” Jan. 25, 1941. 
Zabel, Morton Dauwen. “Graham Greene.” 
Nation. July 3, 1943. 
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Childcraft. In fourteen volumes. S. Edgar 
Farquhar, Managing Editor; Patty Smith Hill, Ad- 
visory Editor; Milo Winter, Art Editor. Chicago, 
Quarrie Corporation. [c1942, 1939]. 

With a family of five it is inevitable that there 
will be problems even though one may not have 
“problem” children. Johnny will acquire con- 
siderably more marbles than Tommy and refuse 
to share the surplus; Betty Jane will refuse to 
wash or brush her teeth; Mary Ann may prefer to 
read constantly rather than spend some time out- 
doors; Jimmy, the baby, is at present more of a 
problem in feeding than in school. As the chil- 
dren grow new questions arise. Even at the grade- 
school age they will want to attend the movies. 
Henry James Forman in his article on “Children 
and Motion Pictures (8:191-207)”says that“parents 
need to be exceedingly careful in choosing pic- 
tures for their children to see.’ Even films not 
conspicious for sex and crime elements are often 
filled with scenes of violence and thus present 
undesirable patterns of conduct.” The Catholic 
parent and teacher will supplement his excellent 
advice by watching carefully the weekly lists of 
the National Legion of Decency (35 East 51st 
St., New York City 22). Then may come the 
thought of a small weekly allowance. “Billy 
Smith gets fifteen cents a week,” Johnny says, 
“and I don’t get anything and he isn’t any older 
than I am.” Should a child of six or seven be 
given a regular allowance? Won't it simply be 
wasted? “Children and Money” (8:151-175) 
offers some answers and a well-reasoned analysis 
of the value of an allowance. Perhaps at the age 
of eight or ten a child will become aware of sex 
differences and may begin to ask questions about 
the origin of life such as “Where did little Jimmy 
come from?” The Childcraft article on “Sex in 
the Young Child’s Life” will suggest many an 
answer to the varied inquiries. It advocates much 
more frankness in giving sex knowledge to chil- 
dren than is generally the rule. Bruckner’s 


How to Give Sex Instruction (Queen’s Work, 
1937, 25 cents) is an excellent Catholic supple- 
ment to this article. 

The above examples are just a few of hundreds 
that might be cited as typical of those confront 
ing a teacher or parent daily or even hourly. 
Now to explain a little more systematically what 
Childcraft is and what it offers to the teacher 
and parent. In the first place, Childcraft is 
issued in two editions, one for parents and an- 
other for those primarily interested in teaching 
problems and procedures. In each set the first 
six volumes are identical. These are intended 
for reading to the children or by them. Poems 
of Early Childhood, for example, contains the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes together 
with others by Stevenson, Riley, Eugene and 
Rachel Field, and other popular authors. The 
illustrations in color and half-tone meet the 
highest standards of artistic excellence. This 
particular volume has been so popular in our 
house that we can vouch from first-hand experi- 
ence that the cover is really washable. The 
other five volumes combine selections from 
classic stories (Aesop, Grimm, Arabian Nights, 
etc.) with more modern stories and poems of 
“experience,” taken from our history, from 
biographies of world-famous people, from ac- 
counts of geography and industry. In other 
words the six volumes written for children com- 
bine the best of imaginative literature with 
stories that bring to the child a realization of 
the world about us and the world of our fathers 
before us. Supplementary stories are suggested 
in Ruth Tooze’s “Library of 300 Titles” (9:175- 
178f) while some points on the technique of 
“Storytelling” are given by Alice Dalgliesh (8:177- 
190). Again we must refer the Catholic parent 
and teacher to such guides as New Worlds to 
Live and Traffic Lights by Mary Kiely (Pro Par- 
vulis Book Club, Empire State Bldg., New York 
City) and the current selections of the Pro 
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Parvulis Book Club together with the broader 
Reading Lists for Catholics (Catholic Library 
Association, Scranton, Pa.). We must admit 
that Childcraft, despite its general excellence, 
does not give much space to stories from the 
Bible (except from the Old Testament) nor 
recount in its “experience” stories any accounts 
of great saints or missionaries. These are faults 
of omission which can be corrected by supple- 
mentary reading from the sources above indicated. 


In the parents’ edition, Volume Seven is de- 
voted to “the growing child” in which physical 
problems predominate; the matters of pre-natal 
care, of food and nutrition, of cleanliness, 
clothing and posture, of early play activities. 
Volume Eight on “guidance and development” 
introduces emotional and moral subjects. There 
is a little over-emphasis on feeling, as ¢.g., in 
the statement, “The most important part of any 
experience is the emotion which it calls forth.” 
(p. 149). Maturity should be developed by 
emphasizing conscious or thoughtful action 
rather than by stressing emotional responses. A 
further attitude expressed later in this volume 
which is expressive of the philosophy of the total 
set is that “the new ideal is to organize knowl- 
edge that is based on firsthand experience” 
(8:238). Undoubtedly true. Yet the constantly 
skeptical attitude which is its corollary (p. 239) 
is more likely to lead to some form of agnosticism 
than a fuller reliance upon tradition. We do not 
advocate “the old ideal” of memorizing organ- 
ized knowledge; again “the middle way” of 
combining traditional forms of acquiring knowl- 
edge with the newer “activity-learning” forms 
is probably the best way. 


Ways to Learning, Volume Nine, discusses the 
school subjects of arithmetic, reading, social 
studies, science, literature, music and art in the 
light of difficulties the child is likely to bring 
home from school. The next volume, Nature 
Excursions is designed to instil in the child a 
sense of oneness with nature through outdoor 
activity and observation. In Volume Eleven is 
given a survey of games, hobbies, party and 
holiday types of activities, a list of things to be 
made at home, advice on pets, and several sec- 
tions on dramatics. Finally, the Parent Guide- 
Index correlates through several approaches the 
stories and advice of the earlier volumes. First, 
it unifies the data on various forms of habit and 
behavior, e.g., by looking under “Anger” one 
finds references to readings for parents to explain 


possible sources of this habit, then gives twelve 
“stories and poems showing ill-effects of uncon- 
trolled temper” and, finally, suggests four particu- 
lar activities which may help in breaking the habit. 
Following the character-training approach is the 
section devoted to the four periods of child- 
hood: infancy; runabout age (1-3); early child- 
hood (3-6); middle childhood (610). Under 
each group is given the references to sections 
for the parents’ guidance in physical, intellectual 
and moral problems. Another unit in this index 
volume unifies the child’s reading through 
Childcraft with school activities, ¢.g., in nature 
study, geography, economics, etc. Then are 
given a series of mental tests for the parents to 
use, followed by a parents’ rating scale, tables 
of height and weight and a further reading list 
for older children. 

The volumes in the teachers’ edition are similar 
to those described above. They introduce a num- 
ber of subjects dealing strictly with educational 
procedures as school equipment, tests, records, 
discipline, methods in the school subjects, and 
units of experience in non-school subjects related 
to the curriculum such as dramatics. A few of 
the articles are the same or similar to those in 
the parents’ editions; one volume, Nature Excur- 
sions is identical. The reviewer is not in a posi- 
tion to judge the content value of the teachers’ 
edition; in general, it seems acceptable. 

Volume Thirteen is a series of photographs 
with accompanying text portraying different as- 
pects of science and various industrial enter- 
prises. Volume Fourteen, devoted to Art and 
Music reproduces some children’s painting and 
sculptures with appropriate commentary; the 
musical section correlates the theme of the 
music with the accompanying marginal illustra- 
tions. 

As a whole I believe that Childcraft is most 
suitable for parents and teachers. The concen- 
tration in this review has been on the parents’ 
section as being of immediate interest since I 
have not had any school experience with children. 
Particularly to be commended is the very prac- 
tical approach shown by the contributing spe- 
cialists together with the correlation of learning 
activities at the various age levels. One can 
readily tell that the editors had in mind stimu- 
lating the “creative activities” of children. 

Already we have spent many enjoyable and 
profitable evenings with Childcraft. I am sure 
that any parent will find the volumes of the 
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greatest value. Finally, if there should be any 
doubt about format, it may be said that the 
binding, typography and illustrations, both photo- 
graphic and line drawings, leave nothing to be 
desired. 
Eucene P. 
University of Scranton 


Reference book of 1941-1943. By Constance M. 
Winchell. Third informal supplement to Guide 
to reference books, sixth edition, by Isadore Gil- 
bert Mudge. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1944. 


In this, the third supplement to the sixth edi- 
tion of Mudge’s Guide to reference books, only a 
few noticeable changes have been introduced. 
The number of scientific and technical works 
has been increased because of increased demand. 
The compiler explains that selection of such 
titles has been made with a view to the needs 
of the general rather than the technical libraries. 


While the many reproductions of reference 
books originally published in foreign countries 
have not been included because their publica- 
tion dates did not fall within the scope of this 
supplement, an exception was made for a selected 
number of Chinese and Japanese dictionaries 
reproduced in the last three years. 


A number of the established foreign publica- 
tions have necessarily been excluded because 
copies were not available for examination. Some 
that should have appeared in previous supple- 
ments had they been available have been in- 
serted in the third. The index which cumulates 
the entries of the three supplements precludes 
any confusion in locating the particular items. 


Inclusion of classification numbers and the 
clear, concise annotations sustain the service value 
of the Guide to reference books. 


Simple library cataloging. By Susan Grey 
Akers, Ph.D. American Library Association, 
1944. 197p. $2.25. 


The author has completely rewritten and re- 
vised her earlier work bringing this third edition 
up to date with improved library practice. Pro- 
cedures have been re-stated and illustrated to 
incorporate the changes made in the 1941 edition 
of the A.L.A. Catalog rules, the new fourteenth 
edition of the Dewey decimal classification, the 
fourth edition of the Sears’ List of subject head- 
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ings. In addition to Library of Congress printed 
cards, consideration has been given to the Wilson 
service. Among the “Related Topics” a new sec. 
tion on withdrawing books from the library has 
been inserted. 


Three changes have been made in the order of 
chapter arrangement, for the convenience of the 
inexperienced librarian who depends on the 
manual for direct guidance: the chapter on sub 
ject headings follows the one on classification, 
the chapter on a simpler form of cataloging fiction 
has been placed after the chapter dealing with 
the making of catalog cards; the chapter on 
printed catalog cards is followed by the chapter 
on arrangement of cards in the catalog. Revision 
is also evident in the new examples cited through- 
out, as well as in the definitions of technical 
terms, abbreviations, and bibliographical _refer- 
ences on cataloging and aids for the librarian. 


This new edition has lost none of its reference 
value for the library science instructor; it is an 
improved aid for the untrained librarian. 


A.LA. glossary of library terms, with a selection 
of terms in related fields. Prepared under the 
direction of the Committee on Library Termi- 
nology of the American Library Association by 
Elizabeth H. Thompson. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1943. 


The Committee, with the cooperation of many 
librarians, have brought together in one alphabet 
the definitions standardized in the different fields 
of library service. 

Catalog and bibliography terms have been 
selected with their definitions from the second 
edition of the A.L.A. catalog rules. Bookbinding 
terms and a limited number of music terms 
needed for cataloging books in music have been 
taken from manuals projected in both fields. The 
terms involved in the scientific and specialized 
approach to subjects, such as bibliography and 
music, have been omitted. Microphotographical 
terms are the exception. 

Synonyms are cited with the related definition, 
eliminating the see also reference. See references, 
however, are used in generous number. 

Tables of book and type sizes and a list of ab 
breviations are provided in the Appendixes. 

Such a glossary has long been needed and will 
be useful to those in the library profession and to 
students of library science. 


New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—November 


HinKSON, PAMELA. Golden rose. Knopf, 
1944. 371p. $2. 
“Miss Hinkson, daughter of the distin- 
guished Irish Catholic poet, Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson, has given us in Golden rose a re- 
assuring novel. Reassuring in that it presents 
a solution to the eternal triangle that d 
in nowise from our immutable moral — 
“The book is written in a truly literary and 
decidedly leisurely style. Mature and dis- 
criminating readers will find the novel a 


delight.” 
Best Sellers 4:125 
Catholic Book Club—December 
Laverty, Maura. No more than human. 
Longmans, 1944. 249p. $2.50. 44-40203 
Those who enjoyed the story of Delia Scully’s 
young years in Never no more, will eager 
to follow her further adventures in Maura 
Laverty’s latest book. This time the scene is 
laid in Spain, not Ballyderrig, but the result 
is the same: laughter with the broad yet some- 
how very deft exaggerations of Irish 
warm friendship with Delia’s friends; huni 
wisdom and deep human feeling with Delia's 
adventures; and Delia herself, giving the whole 
story the tone of her own wholesome, honest 
human nature. This is not a book in the 
grand style, but it is a grand book. 
C. G. McManus, S.J. 


Biography 
Donovan, Victor J., C.P. You wouldn’t 
deny me that! The true story of an 
American soldier. Author, Box 24, Ja- 
maica 1, N. Y, 1944. 52p. $0.10. 
A fecoual account of an American doughboy 
(Lt. George A. McGowan) who proved = 


life and death that one s mev carry on 
warfare for his God while fighting for his 


country. 
E. P. W. 

Lovasik, Leo E., 1921-1943. Knight of 
Our Lady, Queen of the skies.. Marian 
Action, 211 W. 7th Ave., Tarentum, Pa., 
1944. 97p. $0. 15. 

A modern i woven from 

the of Army Air 
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Forces, who lived his religion outside and in- 


O’Brien, Iswore, O.F.M. Mirror of 
Christ: Francis of Assisi. St. Anthony 
Guild, 1944. vii, 205p.. $2.50. 44-8789 


In a truly unpretentious spirit has this life of 
Saint Francis been written, ially for the 
use of Franciscan tertiaries. e author ad- 
dresses his great talent and wide learning 
solely to making Saint Francis’ ideals under- 
stood. For this purpose he evokes a vivid 
picture of the turbulent Middle Ages—the 
time of declining feudalism, of Crusades and 
of heartfelt Christian charity. The book would 
appeal to all, but seems particularly suitable 
for high-school students and for gifts to our 
interested Protestant friends. 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. 


Education 
REDDEN, JoHN D. AND Francis A. RYAN. 
Freedom through education. Bruce, 1944. 
xi, 204p. $2.50. 44-9323 


The thesis of this book is that the world must 
return to principles of right reason and divine 
revelation, that, therefore, the Four Freedoms 
and democracy itself must be interpreted ac- 
cording to these principles, and that education 
must aid in this work. The general principles 
underlying the Four Freedoms are well stated 
but the chapter on democracy is hard to de- 
cipher. It is difficult to accept this as the 
basic definition of democracy: “a uniform 
manner of living based on a universal moral 
law, the immutable law of God” (p. 98)—an 
unwarranted departure from usual termi- 
nology, which leads to confusion in the further 
discussion and serves no useful purpose save 
to redeem the strange statement of the Intro- 
duction, that the Four Freedoms “can be put 
into effective practice only in the democratic 
way of life.” (viii). The final chapter is a 
brief summary of educational principles. 
G. McManus, S.J. 


Fiction 
Warner, Rex. The return of the trav- 


eler. Lippincott, 1944. 208p. $2.00. 


One of the most unusual novels of the war 
which tries a anticipate tthe peace in the 
question of the soldier’s “Why was | 
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killed?” Six people—a cross-section of hu- 
manity—try to answer him. The reader can 
decide how well it is done. Subtly but clearly 
we are reminded of the necessity of belief in 
God and the uprooting of totalitarian savagery. 
A thoroughly Catholic book which should be 
read by all thoughtful people. 


R. J. Hurley 
General 
Lorp, Daniet A., S.J. Sincerest thanks 
Queen’s Work, 1944. 40p. 


A very practical little title on “the art and 
practice of gratitude,” another in Father Lord’s 
superb series on Christian conduct. 


P. W. 
History 
Grant, DoroTHYy FREMONT, comp. War 
is my parish. Bruce, 1944. 184p. $2.25. 


This is a compilation of anecdotes and com- 
ments on the Catholic Chaplains serving with 
our Armed Forces. The stories are culled 
from newspapers all over the country. It does 
not pretend to be an authoritative study. How- 
ever, it gives many a thrilling and inspiring 
picture of the part that the Chaplains are 
playing in the war—their problems, sufferings, 
joys and heroism. Wherever our fighting men 
go, the chaplains are beside them. We may 
hope, that, as the author suggests, this book 


is but the forerunner of the c — story 


of the G. I. Padres. The occasional misprints 
and omissions are unfortunate 
Richard J. Neu, S.J. 


Juvenile 
BonNER, Mary GraHAM. Couriers of 
the sky; the story of pigeons. Knopf, 
1944. 82p. $1.50. 
A concise, simple and interestingly written 
manual for those who wish to raise pigeons 
for fun or profit. The selection of birds, hous- 
ing, feeding and training are well described 
and excellently illustrated. The history of 
pigeons, amazing exploits and other informa- 
tion are presented together with a list of read- 


ings, pigeons magazines and clubs. 
R. J. Hurley 


EpetstapT, VERA. Young fighters of the 
Soviets il. by Florian. Knopf, 1944. 104p. 
$2.00. 
The story of Dmitri, Marko and their friends 
during the historic seige of Leningrad and a 
tribute to the young fighters of the USSR. 
Happily, the theme is patriotism and not re- 
venge or hatred. The life, color and story of 
old Russia mingles with the new and religion 
is satisfactorily portrayed. A “good neighbor” 
contribution to children’s literature. 
R. J. Hurley 
FLoHERTY, JOHN J. Behind the micro- 


phone. Lippincott, 1944. 207p. $2.00. 


In his eighteenth book, the versatile Mr. Flo 
herty employes his delight in facts and his bes: 
journalese to explore the world of radio. All 
the questions one could ask are answered here 
in simple, concise language, _ a chapter on 
radio as a vocation. Excellently illustrated 
by dozens of Ee This should be in 


every junior-senior 1 li 
R. J. Hurley 


McGmtey, Puytus. The horse who 
lived upstairs; il. by Helen Stone. Lip. 


pincott, 1944. 50p. approx. $1.25. 
Joey lived on the fourth floor of a New York 
City building and longed for the green pas 
tures in the country. But he found that pull 
ing Mr. Polaski’s vegetable wagon had its com 
pensations as will this “first” by a new chil 
dren’s author for the primary grades. Many 
exceptional illustrations in color. 
R. J. Hurley 


NAZAROFF, ALEXANDER. The land of the 

Russian people. Lippincott, 1944. 160p. 

$2.00. 44-9862 
The author devotes the first part of his book 
to portraying the main regions of which the 
Soviet Union is composed, and building up 
their historical background. In the second 
part, by telling of Russia’s rise, her survival 
and her present success, he gives an insight 
into the Russian character as evident in the 
life the Russians have led. The historical de- 
tails make the book worth reading during the 
present crisis. The book would prove helpful 
in the History and Current Events Classes. 


Ages 9-16. 
James M. Culligan, S.J. 
STewart, ANNA Birp. Two young Cor- 
sicans, a boy and his colt; il. by Catherine 
M. Richter. Lippincott, 1944. 26lp. 


$2.00. 
Readers of the many volumes of poetry and 
prose by this well-known Catholic author will 
welcome this second “Bibi.” In the many 
adventures of young Baptiste and his colt 
Nappi we have a combination of modern 
Corsica and eternal boyhood. Numerous 
black and white and colored illustrations add 
to the charm of a highly-recommended book 


for the upper grades. 
R. J. Hurley 


Winpeatt, Mary Fasyan. Little queen, 
St. Therese of the Child Jesus. Il. Donald 
Walpole, O.S.B. Grail, 1944. 227p. 


$2.00. 

The simplicity of Therese’s life is caught in 

is biography. Paraphrasing The Story of 4 
Soul, the author has Therese tell of the “little 
way” to children in simple and readable prose, 
in order to create in their minds the impres 
sion that they can be saints (for “A Saint is 
a person who loves God and always says ‘Yes 
to Him”) and still be normal. This book 


introduces the child to holiness and should be 
in the school library. Ages 812. 
James M. Culligan, SJ. 


Gates, Rev. A. Christmas A-B-C. 
Guild Associates, St. Paul, 1, Minn., 
1944. 32p. $0.15. 


Four-line stanzas for each letter built around 
the Christmas theme; colored illustrations by 
Gladys Allie. 


Dorcy, SisteR Mary Jean, O.P. Il. by 
author. Mary, my mother: a Mary-book 
for little boys and girls. Sheed & Ward, 
1944. 65p. $1.00. 
This little book charmingly written and beau- 
tifully illustrated with full-page silhouettes in- 
troduces the child of six to ten to the beauty 
and holiness of Mary in a manner that will 
foster devotion confident love for our 
Blessed Mother. 


Literature 
Pecuy, CHARLES. Men and saints: prose 
and poetry. Rendered into English by 
Anne and Julian Green. Pantheon, 1944. 
303p. $2.75. 44-47938 


These passages frm the Cahiers de la quinzaine 
with their translations, are a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of Peguy. Although we may 
be neither sufficiently naive nor sufficiently 
ultra-sophisticated to take Peguy’s philosophy 
seriously, we can delight in the sweep of his 
imagination. Logic is not Peguy’s forte; but 
he has an overwhelming sincerity in these 
studies of social evils, these ponderings on 
God’s ways with men. The translation is as 
luminous as we have come to expect of Miss 
Green and her brother after their earlier com- 
panion volume, Basic Verities. 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. 


Philosophy 
DonNELLY, DorotuHy. The bone and the 
star. Sheed & Ward, 1944. 205p. $2.25. 


This book presents two explanations, the ma- 
terialistic and the Christian, of the world and 
man in it. Neither is accepted as true; the 
reader is left to choose the more satisfying. 
Part One, under the symbolism of the Cone— 
the spiraling process of progress through emer- 
gent evolution—is drawn, in the main, from 
Freud, Frazer and Jung. Part Two, under the 
symbolism of the Circle—man’s constant 
search for the God he has lost, and his finding 
Him in Jesus Christ, God made Man—is an 
explanation of the same data of scientific in- 
vestigation by a theory whose postulates are 
drawn from the Book of Genesis. Where 
progress was stressed in Part One, purpose is 
the keynote of Part Two. Both theories are 


presented as far as possible in non-technical 
language. As may be expected in so brief a 
work with so broad a scope, the 


occa- 
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sionally becomes rather involved and confused, 
a confusion which may usually be resolved by 
a brief recollection of preceeding discussions. 
The text is well documented, the abundant 
footnotes appearing in an appendix. 

Richard J. Neu, SJ. 


Precis, ANTON C. (Ep). Essays in modern 
scholasticism in honor of John F. McCor- 
mick, S.J. Westminster, Maryland, The 


Newman Bookshop, 1944. 295p. 
This memorial volume in honor of Father Mc- 
Cormick contains thirteen essays, all of which 
originally appeared in the October, December 
(1943) and April (1944) issues of The New 
Scholasticism. In noting a book such as this 
it is almost impossible to do more than call 
attention to its existence, so varied are the 
topics treated and diverse the styles of the 
contributors. Most of the essays are historical. 
Perhaps the most timely are the first essays by 
Father Wellmuth, on Immediate Inference, 
and the last three which discuss problems in 


modern psychology. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Remuarpt, K. F., A _ realistic 
philosophy; the perennial principles of 
thought and action in a changing world. 
Bruce, 1944. xii, 268p. $2.75. 4447240 
After two very unsatisfactory chapters on 
Metaphysics and Ethics, Dr. Reinhardt gives 
us two excellent chapters on Political and 
Economic philosophy, Human Action in State 
and Society and Man as Producer and Con- 
sumer. The opening chapters are no more 
than outlines, lack breadth, and are in some 
places inaccurate. In the later chapters the 
author seems to be much more at home: they 
are rich in reference, both historical and theo- 
retical, and, although necessarily compressed, 
cover a surprisingly wide field in a short space. 
The emphasis on social and political philo- 
sophy from the point of view of scholasticism 
is timely. There is a good bibliography and 


index. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Werret, Franz. Between heaven and 

earth. New York, Philosophical Library, 

1944. xii, 252p. $3.00. 
Irwin Edman (cf. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 27: 9-11. Nov. 18, 1944) and all the 
bewildered critics of The Song of Bernadette 
to the contrary, Franz Werfel is neither suffer- 
ing from an attack of senile religiosity nor 
writing books on Catholic subjects merely be- 
cause they sell. Of the four chapters of this 
new book, three were written between 1930 
and 1937, and the last during the past two 
years. What Mr. Werfel terms “naturalistic 
nihilism” and “the realistic outlook,” has un- 
dermined morality, aesthetics, and society. 
The one hope for nations is a return to true 
Christianity (cf. p. 120). The final chapter, 
Theologoumena, is a series of aphorisms, the 
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most interesting of which are those On Christ 
and Israel. Briefly, Mr. Werfel’s position is 
this: “Even for a Jew who considers Jesus 
Christ to be the true, historically-realized Mes- 
siah, and even the Son of God, baptism and 
conversion are inadequate.” (p. 194) and 
of the facts from being a Christian as he is 
from being a German or a Russian.” (p. 195). 


s Denecke, 
Religion 


Rev. Georce J. Letters to 
David. Dorrance & Co., 1944. 105p. 


$1.50. 44-9802 
Letters to David consists of twenty-five short 
letters written by an older priest to one 
younger in the priesthood. Changing saluta- 
tions indicate not only the passing of time 
but also the advancements made in the priest- 
hood by Father David. The author’s intention 
at all times, whether Father David is a curate, 
a pastor or a bishop, is to persuade him “that 
the influence and joy of the priest in this our 
day and every day lies in the enthusiastic per- 
formance of daily parochial duties.” Father 
Donahue’s writing reflects a wealth of experi- 
ence and a lifetime of choice reading. His 
style is unaffected and the advice he gives is 
very much on the side of the angels. Fortun- 
ate, indeed, is the Father David who can count 
a Father Donahue among his friends. 
ev. Thomas J. Cawley. 
Faces, P. H., O.P. The month of roses 
or Thirty-one meditations on the rosary. 
Bruce, 1944. 116p. $1.75. 
A translation from the first French edition. 
The author gives a preliminary explanation of 
the rosary and proceeds to his meditations 
which give entrance to the interior life of 
Jesus and Mary. 
Fouarp, ABBE CONSTANT. The Christ, 
the Son of God. A life of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Tr. from the fifth 
edition with the author’s sanction. One- 
we ed. Longmans, 1944. xxvi, 346p. 
“This Life of Jesus is an Act of Faith.” The 
author opens the Preface to his first French 
edition with these words, and therein he ex- 
presses his intention to avoid all controversy 
and learned criticism; to present a simple ac- 
count of the life of Christ, which is based on 
the Gospel narrative. In like manner this 
English translation requires no store of Bibli- 
cal scholarship, but merely the desire to learn 
—_ about Christ, that it may be read with 
rofit. 


n this reissue of the one-volume edition ex- 
tensive illustrative and interpretative notes, a 
bibliography and appendices have been 
omitted. All these features may still be found 
in the two-volume edition. This new volume 


arrangement of the earlier one-volume edition, 
The book is in itself a valuable one, and the 
new format makes it much more attractive to 


the average reader 
Vincent Lee, SJ. 


Francis De Saves, SAINT. Letters to per- 
sons in religion. Translated into English 
by the Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey, 
O.S.B., with an introduction by Bishop 
Hedley, and facsimile of the saint’s wer 
writing. Newman Book Shop, 1944. 
xxxiii, 443p. $2.75. 44-6968 


St. Francis de Sales, Doctor of the Church, 
missioner, preacher, administrator and Bishop, 
is remembered most for the influence he ex- 
erted on the lives of religious and his instruc- 
tions on the religious state. In this reprint we 
have his wise counsels, profound exhortations, 
and his mystical directions in the simple and 
charming form of letters. He handles ever so 
lightly the weightiest truths; and propounds 
so clearly the deepest mysteries of Pauline 
theology, that an illiterate novice or a learned 
mystic can find fruit in his writing. He writes 
affectionately and tenderly, but with a virility 
that carries one to God, and not to St. Francis. 
Aloysius J. Miller, SJ. 


Lorp, Daniet A., S.J. A grateful heart 
Queen’s Work, 1944. 24p. 
10. 
Our gift to Christ should be an exemplary 
Christian life. The pamphlet is supplied with 
an envelope and intended as a Christmas 
E. P. W. 


SHEEN, Rt. Rev. Futton J. Love one 
another. Kennedy, 1944. 185p. $2.75. 


An abridgment of this work was lished in 
pamphlet form under the title Friends. In 
this fuller treatment, the author enlarges on 
his practical counsels to love God and neigh- 
bor, strengthen the Brotherhood of Man and 
overcome hate and intolerance. 
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